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FOLKLORE AS A FOUNDATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 
Charles S. Pendleton 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenessee 

Public-school education is changing greatay in its character. 
It is changing even in some of its fundamental philosophies. As thies 
change, of course the means employed to imploment them must change 
also. And these aces bring about, or at least’ a recastin: 
even of the means used to attain the goals which are not being re~ 
defined. New curriculiwi approaches and materielis are now therefore. 
being widely welcomed which a little while age weuld have received 
short shrift as unwarrantable intrusions. Becsuse of this fluid con-~ 
dition of presont-ccy education, the suggestion scoms tinely that 
folklore is more basic in valuo to general education than had genor- 
ally been recognized. A wider and moro skillful employment of folk’ 
lore in the schools secoms worth tryinge It is thought of here, not 
merely as instruction in a specific kind of subject mattor, but in « 
more functional sense. Used in this broader way, it might oumabuto 
important fundamental assistance toward the achieving of some of tho 
new crucial purposes of education. 

Preliminary to tho discussion of this sugcostion, the fact 
should be noted thet folklore is already decoply ombedded in children. 
and already Widely in educations tte doses not have to be 
introduced as an altogether new thinr. If — in ‘the prose: 
consciousness of the childron and in the curriculum we have long om- 
ployed to educate children were loft out, there would be a vory great 
voide 


Aesop, Mothor Gooso, Cinderella, Bluo Board, Sinbad the Sailor, 


*% This article is furnished us by Mrs..Lillian Bruce Pendleton from 
among the late papers of her husband, Dr, Charios S. Pendleton. 
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and Little Red Riding Hood aro folkloreée Robin Hood is folklore. 


Charlemange and his Poors, Richard the Lion-Hoarted, and many another 
old time hero have come down to our genoration far more as porsonagos 
built up by the imagination of anonymous storytellers, throughout the 
centuries, than in the identity in which, no doubt, thoy really livoec 
In our own day we may soo the folklore process nc tavell at wo:7! 
. making mythical expansion of certain heroic national forefathers, 
such as George Washington and Abraham Linco?n, and building up fabu 
leus, intriguing exvlcits of invented herows. 
Many of the ¢.mos played naturally oy :dren came from 
lore. And many of the games and the dances and much of the music 
that the school curriculum adds to tho natural store already held vo» 
the children came down the long folklore road from past agose Envn 
the quilt that covers them at nicht may havo on it a pattern of f¢2%- 
lore design. Folklore is already with us oveorywhoree One does net 
have to plead that it should bo introduced. ‘But the suggestion mav 
well be advanced that, with definite profit to education, it can bc 
oven moro widely omployode 
Folklore enters into children from two cavenucs of approach, 
One is their carly roading,’ such as Mother Goose, Arabian Nights, 
and tho Ballads. Ta second is the avonue of their physical and 
spiritual ancestry pathway of heritage from parents, gran. 
parents, and early progenitorse Tho lore from this lattor line is, 
_for many a child, much moro deeply a part of hin than that which 
: cores from his roading s In somo children, at loast, both its depth 
and its eam loxi ty are amazing. Children also somotimos, using the 


croative mothods their forefathers used, build myths for thomselvos 


after the truo folklore pattern. The spirit is coep within thom. 


t 


Sometimes literature goes to the heart of things much more 
keenly than do scientific studies. It is so here. The most pene- 
trating portrayal we have of youth saturated with folklore, living 
with it and in it, and all the while actively building new creations 
of the folklore sort is in Mark Twain's inimitable imaginative fice 
tional study of a certain two Missouri boys, namod Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. The insight which that gifted man had here was 
direct inspiration from heaven -=- a good place in which all things 
are known, even in tho minds and hearts of childrene 
| Modern education seeks to lmow childron. That is its first 
endeavor. The toachcor must find the roal solf of his pupilse He 
must do this beforo hoe can make ereavbes in helping that solf — 
grow, If he would lead children.to develope into something diffor- . 
ent, ho must first accurately what they are now, 

This is a revolutionary nation. Not long since, schools pl. 
tered education, like a stucco, upon young hunen. framework to wh::::. 
no one paid much attontion. The child who constituted tho framo- 
work then and thoreeftor, carofully with roferoence 
to tho stucco, but not at any time wita closo concern about what 
underlay this. Modern cducation, howevor, has no onthusdiasm about 
stuccoos, and especiclly such as are not integrally tied to tho 
Ss ture underneath. Modern education insists on secing tho Poal 
is to bo oecucatcde 


The two boos, Tom Sewver and Hucklcborry Finn, ought to be 


required reading for toachoers. They would sharpen ponotrative in- 
sight. They would guide to the discovery of many a pupil. Tho foix:. 
lore fabric in tho innor structure of childron could hardly be ovex- 
looked by even a dull toseiall who hed glimpsod so rich an exposi- 


tion of human fundamcntals as these two books afford. 


Teachors aro too bookishe They aro too intellectual. They 
are admirable custodians of organized subject matter; but they lack 
breadth and depth of actual human contact; thorefore they cormonly 
foil to Eine vitally together their subdjeoct matter and the living 
youth who constitute their pupilse Knowledge goes in one ear and 
out the other. If it is to go in one ear and not out the other, it 
must be snaroc and provonted from escape by ideas, attitudes, and 
dreams that lic in the head situatcd between those two carse Knovwe 
lodge never stays -- it hardly pauses in its rapid transit -- unless 
it meets, just inside tho ear by which it entors, a friond with whori 
it stops to shake hands. Only a toacher who has at loast of ebDinc 
of what the inside of tho hod of a pupil contains can plant know= 
ledge thore, or lead to development . And folklore is a better 
avonue than organizoc scientific knowledge is to tho comprehensior. 
of the contont of an average pupil's mind. 

Folklore has another fundaricntal value in education. Ofter 
folk sayings and belicfs constitute 2 link betweon children and ti: 
homese For the cecpcstelying folkloro is inherited; children deriv . 
it from psrents and homee Now, wise teachers with a modern slant 
towerd thoir work cdo not want to drav pupils away from paronts and 
homo. They do not brcak the tios that bine families tosothere oo 
morly tcachors often cids; innocontly or dolivorately thoy taught 
many children that there wes littlo in their homes and parents to 
cleave toe And when a child so taught onco loit home, ofton ho nevu.* 
returned oxcopt ho never accin Was a roal part of that 
homes How! ‘often a paront who Says a fond Goodhas to his boy or gir. 
vhe is loaving home to go to school or colloseo ove a farowoll that 


is far deopor then ho knows, for his child nevor in spirit comos 


hack to him againg 


x 


Modern teachers lean stronzly the other way. Through tho pupil 
they reach into the homes. Thoy utilize evory link == and folklore 
is eich a link <= to include parents within tho scope of the school 

1 to sond pupils out from the school into worthy home momborship - 
and this not only ct some futuro timo, when the school term or tho 
school carecr is over, but home memborship that travels back and 
forth overy day home and school. 

It is good modern teaching not to let pupils look dows on any= 
thing that their parents hold doar. Such tonching requires superb 
techniquo. It is not blundoerod into; it is conswmated by insight, 
skill, and tucte Tho older eonoration is always at loast a littlo 
out of date; but the gocd teachor condones this to tho childrone 
Young pooploe aro :lways o littlo too radical; the wise toachor syn- 
pathizos with thom, and yet tactfully holds thom back from radicalis~ 
Tho wiso teachor is the who, though working 
toward progress, Coos not broak up socinl unity, but holds tho oi” 
generations and generation togethers 

The good teacher approaches nothing in irnorance,. If folklors 
is a bo in the hen; of his pupils, he knows this fact, he knows tho 
lore, and he is over alert to use what he kmovws so that it will be 
constructive, nover custructivee 

Is folilore truc? If it is false, why teach it? Now, there 
is truth of fact, and thore is truth of spii:it, The two do not 
always go roadily torcthor. If selence laughs at folkloro, is scicn: . 
altogether right and folklore altocether wrong? Scionce sometinos 
aiso laughs at relicion, at poetry, at ideas, ani at dreams. But 


surely these nuggets of gold in human life aro not therefore to be 


cast out. It is so with folklore. Science, supremo within its ovm 


j 


afte 


precincts, tends to wander outside its proper field. Truth of the 
spirit is always truth, but it also should remain within its precinct 
Let us render to science the things that are of science, and to drear. 
the things made of the stuff treans are made of. | 

May we now put the school problem in concrete, practical words? 
Science must be taught, and science often gives the lie to folklore. 
Yet 14£ folklore is deeply embedded in the homo and community, it may 
be dealt with sincerely for what it is, and not for what it is not - 
touched, in school, with a tolerance and a happy, imaginative deft- 
ness which utters no lies about the truths of science, yot avoids 
brutal destruction of home and community tiss. "Honor thy father and 
thy mother, thy home and thy neighbors" is a highor commandment, evor 
in education, than "Hew to tho line; lot the chips fall where they 
may 

Tho world of folklore is a dream world. The world of youth is 
a droam world. The world of primitive man, tho childhood of the 
human raco, is a dream world. Scionco has its invaluable place. 


There is, indeed, a scionce of folklore, which is a chapter in the 
loro which 


cold, factual study of racial developrent. But tho fol 
is of fundamental vaiue in public-school endeavors to help all tho 
children of all the pcople to grow is not of this sorte Folklore 
-in tho school is a concroeto tioceup with tho imaginativo, aspiring, 
inquiring, and half-playful spirit of inves and explanation 
'which, from the bocinning of time, has beon one of the most pervasi- 
of the doop-lying things that mako mankind what it ise Folkloro in- 
troduces tho child to the inner spirit of tho weittt’ an which ho 


livos, 


DARK, DEEP SECRET OF THE BLACK OAK'S HEART 


Ruth W. O'Dell 
Congresswoman, Newport, Tennessee 


| In the early days of Cocke County, as in other East Tennessee 
counties, the pioneers were well-blessed with an abundance of timber 
suitable for building purposes and for the making of rude furniture 
for thoir homes. Oak had no rival among the hardwoods for this pure 
: posee It was not only very plentiful, but it was more easily worked 


than many of tho other varictiose Oak decays slowly, even if subjecit- 


ed to altornate dampness and drynoss - honce it popularity as a 
roofing matcrial.e The nodlest of the many varictics was said to have 
been the white oak, but the black and rod oaks ran the white a close 
soconde 

fost of the carly scttlers of Cocke County were of English and 
Scotch-Irish ancostry and looked upon the sturdy oak as almost a 
sacred troc, as the Druids hed rognrded ite Consoquently many such 
trees cscapod the woodman'ts axe and woro allowocd to live their allot- 
ted timo, which is snxid to be often two and throoe-hundred years. 

Thus we can sce why the "king" of the forest has for ages been a 

symbol of sturdiness cand strength which dofies time ond tempest; 

and why many pocts have sung of tho "hearts of the oak" of thet 

countrynoen; and why mnenkind in difficulties is continually urged to 
P romember the fact that great onks from small acorns grow. 

David Thompson of Byboe, and H,. W. Huff of Nowport, heve infor: 
ea me that to their knowledre no ono hes ever sung of the secret in 
the hoart of Cocke County's ago-old black oak which stood for at 
least two-hundred years near Bybco, on the Dave Manning farm, about 
four-hundred yaXals from the cast bank of Cley Creeke Two conturics 


is a long timo to keep a socrot, and whoso present revelation could 


| 
not possibly hurt anyone; and, boing a woman, I am delighted to tell 
it, oven if two men did rolate it to mo. It is an interesting story» 
and proves tho simplo faith which someone had in signs and supersti- 
tionse 
: This particular monarch of the forest was greatly admired by all 
who chanced to pass that wav. It had Jong stood epart from other troo: 
It had grown to bo moro than twolve focet in cirsurference and somo 
one=hundred foot in hotcht. Tho mystorious ycars ofton stamp such 
svete as rolics of histertcal or pootical iritorist like tho Charter 
Ook, tho Sproadirg Chostout Tree with its village blacksmith, tho 

s‘ching pinos whore iovers keep their seerst raiudezvoux, and tho apple 
sroo with its logend of lovo and boaxty. Sc tho grreat black oak joino: - 
cur age-old trysting troos and stood state! and tall until 1896, when 
barn builders of the community becamo busy and neoded boards to covor 
their barnse 

Lorane C. Cash had charge of the construction work and soon tho 
great tree was sawod into thirty-inch blocks from which tho boards 
wore mado by hand, a 3:c¥v and tedious task. A frow was used to rivo 
tho boardse In tho VOLY heart of tho treo, four foct from tho ground, 
Cash found a coil of jut-black hair, straight as an Indian's and about 
tho sizo of a ponc4l. Imnediately the hair, after coming in contact 
with the air, turned to a reddish-brown, Tho bowildored barn builders 
bolioved that this was caused by tho acid from the oake 

Tho mountain mon wore amazed, and many theories wore advanced 
rolativo to their unusual "find," Thoy finally:docided that the hair 
had been clipped from the head of an Indian meidon and that it signi- 


ficod some mystcrious Indian lovoelors. Mystery and beauty appealed 


to tho Ind4an so that ovory treo, cliff, mountain poak, stream, and 


a 


valloy had a sigfnificanco all its Thoir's was a beautiful oxe 
istence with tho Groat Spirit brooding over alle A sort of “oerio" 
feeling camo over tho workors, and thoy had a kind of reverence for 
tho wisp of haivand for the great tree that had ontombod it for so 
longse Thoy worked no noro that day (in all probability) because thoy 
may have wanted to indulgo in a bit of imagination and moditation 

as they rozlized how “the mighty distanco lays its fingor of silonc- 
all about use } 

It was casy to noto how carefully this human hair had boon pre 

served, and had been prepared for its prosorvation, in tho tomb of 
this great oak's hearte It was not the hair from an old head. Tho 


auger hole was throoefourths of an inch in cianotor, and appearod to 


Ahuve been freshly borcd.s Tho hair was snugly placed therein and tho 
hole was socurely plugged. The tree had grown ten inches boyone th« 
plug in evidence of the yours, and years, and yoars sinco it had boo: 
placed there. Delighting much in tho mystory and mysticism of the 
strange incidont, I would like to bolievo that sono Indian logend 

was responsible for tho Goep, dark secrot in tho black onkta hoart. 
It woulda at least be poetic anc romantic to suscribe to such en idca. 
I night have thought so if there had not lons; lived in the samo lo- 
cality a Mrs. Lula Thonas Wood, tho widow of Dr. Wood, who is woll-~ 
versed in tho sirens anc suporstitions of tho neighborhood. Espociall, 
doos sho know about romodios which wore known clso to hor doctor 
husband as ho visited the sick and tho afflicted of tho countrysido. 
Tho natives would ofton try out 11 tho romodcics troy know: beforo 
they woule call the coctor. There was ono universally accopted curo 
for asthna, which may bo anothor cuo to tho story of our troo. "Lot 


tho pationt stand by an onk treo whilo somoono marks theroon her ox- 


act height. aA hole is thon borod into the hoart of the troo into 
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which a lock of her hair, from tho crown of her head, is carefully 
placed. Theo holo is thon securoly plugged so that no air can pono- 
trate it. When tho tree grows over the plug, tho disease will havo 
disappoarod." 

bourse there is always something to bring us down out of th» 
clouds end to tako the joy and romance out of our beliofse. Some cal- 
it storn reelity, or facts anc figurese I am glad that the barn 
builders thought that the sreat tree's secrot was somehow a part of 


the story of the Incian brave and tho maidon,. 


The aboveestory is somowhat corroboratod by a newspapor clipe- 


ping which appeared recently in the Knoxville Journal and which re- 


ported this incidcnt from Concoré, North Carolinas "A package contai- 
ing two locks of human hair has beon found imbecded inside a one= 
hundred yoar old tree in Cabarrus County and the mystory shows every 


Sign of romaining unsolved forevere 


"Lloyd Poplin and his brothor, Hugh, estimated by counting the 
rings in tho troe that the package was placec thore sumo fifty years 
agfoOe They discovered it whon thoy sawed the old walnut troe up for 
lumbore 

"Tho eo sriall lock of black heir and another of brown, 
wis WOll soalod acsinst the clomonts. It was in heavy paper; 
and in homespun cloth, and thon covered with wax and sesled. Then a 
hole fivo inches Coop was bored in tho waktnut, tho packet was put in 
the bottom, anc tho hole was plugsocd with a pieco of oake Through 


tho yoars tho healthy walnut covored over tho plus and the hair was 


locked undisturbed," 
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SOME ODD PICKUPS FROM HERE AND THERE 


Ee Rogers 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 


In 1826, Samuel Clenny, living near Crab Orchard in Grassy Cov: 
deep within the Cumberlands, began to carry the first mails to arriv. 
in these parts from the Haste What is the more remarkable this youth 
was only fifteon years of age.» His father ran a local postoffice at 
Crab Orchard. There were no qualifications for such a position in 
those days except the rare courage to face the wilderness and the 
Gire necessity of iife that created the urga. These mails soon be- 
such points as Crossville, Sparta; Smithville, and 
Gallatin. 


Mrs. Alice Morgan, an aged daughter of Mr. Clenny (now deceas 
ed), recalls her father's account of the first stage that he ever 
saw. He was riding his mail route through the Cumberlands when sud 
Genly he saw a mants head rise above the approaching hille The mar. 
was seated high upon the stagecoach of which he was driver. "I 
thought that this stage was the most beautiful thing which I had 
ever soen," said Mr. Clenny. Letters wero rated according to tho 
number of pages and the distance sente Mr. Clenny often arrived ca% 

Gallatin with letters on which the charges would be fifty cents or 
more for a singlo letter. The receiver was often unable or refusoad 
to pay the charges and the lotter was returned to tho sundere*# 


| A "muster" they called it in earlier times for it was upon 
such occasions that men sometimes fought, and swore, and got a lit. 
tle tipsy. These political mustcrs wore attonded by strict party 
men from far and noar. Sectionalism was rifee Groat issues wore 
at stakee Theso they met scriously = somotimes thoughtlessly and 
furiously. Contcsts of skill were often held at these politi: . 
rallics. Great droves of wild turkios were huddled and shote Foct 
racing and horscracing were common. Naturally thoro was much gambtl’! 
and betting on 'theso as tho gallon jug passod back and forth among 
the crowd. <A muster of this kind often lasted for two or three day: 


James K. Polk was running for presidente. This was back in the 
forticse Onc man by the name of Turner, living near Lewisburg in 
Marshall County, attended this particular muster hold on his own 
property, later bclonring to E.D. Wilsone Tho old oak tree under 
which Polk delivered his address on that occasion has long since 
been cut down. lr. Wilson destroycd the stump of the old tree in 
1929 in order to put the ficld in a better state of cultivatione 
Porhaps this type of campaig¢ning proved profitable, for it was at 
Lewisburg, « distsanco of only about twelve miles from this same spot 
that Jamos K. Polk, while holding court, was notifiod of his elec- 
tion to succeed Tylor as president of the United Statose 

+ The Chattanooga mos, October cl, 1904, Carriod an articlo on 
Indian Trails,Etc., in which it is stated, "So sreat was the risk 
involved in travolling this route (Tho Cumbcrland Trace) that as 
lnte as 1874 the rate for carrying a letter from Southwest Point 

to Nashville was $.50. 
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Tho enorad Assombly of North Carolina in 1785 onacted a law 
providing for a force of throc hundrod men to protoct tho Cumberland 
Sottloments, and"mado it tho duty of those soldiors or guards to cut 
and cloar a road from the lower ond of the Clinch Mountain to Nashe 
ville by tho most oligible route." This road was to bo ten foot wide 
and suitable for tho passage of wagons and carts. This route was 
improved and shortonod across the Cumberland Mountains by way of Knox: 
villo, Rockwood, Crab Orchard, Crossville, Bon Air, Sparta, Snithvill 
Gallatin, and Nashville that samo yoar. Each private soldier was to 
receive four hundrod acres of land for cach six months of sorvico in 
the construction of thc road. Tho officors woro paid in a similar 


Tho ficld officers of the countios were suthorizod and directe’ 
when informod that a number of families wore he east sido of the 
Cumberlands waiting for an escort to conduct thom into the Cumbor- 
land Settlements, to raise guards to scrve as a militia to consist 
of not more than fifty mon as an oscorte Tho oxpenses of theso guar 
were to be defrayed by a poll tax which the county courts wero autho: 
ized to levye Large numbers of families would concentrate on the 
_banks of the Clinch, and attended by the guard, would pass through 
the wildorness with little apprehension of troublo from the Indians 
or from other sources of danger. Thus Davidson grow so rapidly that 
it soon became necessary to divido the county and form a new one cal- 
led Tonnessee County. 


The State Gazette of North Carolina under dato of Novomber 28, 
1788, carricd this notice of Coloncl Jamos Robortson:"Tho new road 
from Campbell's Station to Nashville was opened September 25, and 
the guard attended at that time to oscort such porsons as were ready 
to prococed to Nashville; that about sixty families had gono ONece 
and that on October l, another contingent would be ready to move 
through the mountains." | 


Tennossococans, ocspecially those living in Middle Tennessee, are 
aware of the unusually largo number of family or private burial 
crounds within that arene The writer too worrice about this until 
he noted in the acts of North Carolina at the timo when Tonnoessce 
was yot a territory of that stato a statoment suggesting that those 
establishing claims to new lands must "...clear away, mark off, anc. 
designate’ a burial placo for himsolf, his family, anc his slavose" — 


One Willian Estes was the first person to be buriocd from the 
hoarse buily by 2 Mr. Lavander of Chapel Hill in Marshall County 
(perhaps tho first burial from a hcarse in Middle Tonnessoo). It was 
a oneshorse carriage with a high soat for tho criver in front, and 
with an outsice oxposure. This funercal, which was largely attended 
by a group who hac come to marvel at tho invention as woll as to pay 
their respocts to the dead, was conducted at Spring Hill in William- 
son County. 
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GRANDMA'S HANDBOCK 


Rubvert Reynolds: 
218 Richardson Avenue 
Murfreesboro, Ternnessce 


This collection of beliefs and remediss was known to a person 
| who Lived from 1867 to 1944, and practiced by her, ny grandnether. 
Tt seers that she knew sa othing of the art of first aid. For a bloedc= 
-ing wound thore was ncething better than scot or cobvebs. To slip a | 
| pair of scissors down ths nape of the neck was an almost sure cure 
for nosebleed. Relief was brought to a patient suffering from hen- 
orrhages from trvberculcsis by putting ice accompanied by henorrhaged 
biood on the chest of the afflicted person. As a pretrentative oF 
such hemorrhage, a pan of cold water was placed under the hed at nigh’ 
To cure the patient of tuberculosis a live skunk was placed in the 
room so the patient migit inhale the fimes freely. Salt dampened 
with kerosene was appli3d as an antidote to pain for sufferers of 
stomach ache, toothache, and other ailments which might be treated 
with avplied substances. 


Some curative measures were chiefly supernatural. hen a nail 
was stuck in the foot, tne nail must then be siuck in tho ground cr 
the chinney where it would not be seen This would prevent compli- 

cations from infection. <urthermore, the wound might be kept open 
sinnie by smoking the nail with burned woolen ragse ‘hon a splintor 
cr pioce of glass was stuck in the flesh, a poultice of dough or fat 
meat suggested a more vlausible remedy. The dough plaster seomed 
preferabls. A dirty stocking wrapped about tne throat was the nost 
corimon remedy for sore throat. Tor pnewronia an onion poultice was 
apolicd makin: sure that the onions were cocked in salty, fricc-nmeat 
rreasoe And for the vourgster in the family who might have an at- 
tack of Bole hives, any cro of the following teas was recommended: 
sheep menure tea, hinf.int tea (chicken rianure tead0, and catnip tea. 


Prenars grancma' 3 ronoration had somo idea of orthepecic med- 
icine. To sosth: 9 ankle, tne injured part was bathed freely 
aftor which read slay ie. .uto which apple vinesar had been mixed was 
applied. For rheviati. | a poultice mads from crushed buckcye fron 
which the dark ovtside h.u been removed was applied to the afflicted 
joints. Tho poultice wis a bit more cifective when campened with a 
little kerosenc. 

i A fow of ‘the nore seneral household hints are offerod, ‘lang 
dried beans or peas on tc north side of the house. Beetles will 
not bother them here. As a precaution asainst colds, keep a peeled 
onion lying on the end of the mantel. The onion absorbs germs from 
the surrounding air, Pull off your sioes and turn their heols tovwe- 
ard a hootewl if you wish to stop hir: immediately. | 


And to raise the baby properly’ the following should be 


observed. To wean him fron the bottle, apply a little aquinine to 
the ninple. Never weun tho baby, however, when the signs (zodiak) 


* Written by Hubert Reynolds as recorded by Iirs. J'. Le Reynolds, 215 
Cannon’ Avenuc, ‘‘urfrceesboro, Tennesscc, and forwarded by Aubrey L. 
Jones, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. 
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are in the head. This would: cause inevitable death. If weaned while 
the signs are in the stomach, the individual will suffer from stom- 
ach trouble the remainder of his life. Wean him. when the signs are 
in the knees, and he will be a normal, healthy person. 


HOW TO BECOME A WITCH:: 
Care to be a witch? Noeeed Really it is very simple, accord- 
ing to Robert Henry Tyreo of Ht. Vernon, Kentucky. Here is what you 
must doe Secure a cat of a solid black color. Drop the live cat 
into a kettle of boilins water. Procure one of the cat's ribs and 
walk to the nearest crossroadse Do this without speaking to anyone 
either as you are going or returning from your appointmente Upon 
reaching the crossroads, throw the rib back ovor your left shoulder 
whereupon you will walk hore immediately. The devil will be sittings 
on your doorstep. Promise to serve him for the rest of your life, 
and he will gfive you the power to becomo a witche 


POINT THE TOES sx 


My grandfather used to have cramps in his legse He had cramps 
so badly that ho woulda often have to walk the floor the greater por- 
tion of the nisht. One day he was overheard by his old colored man 
while discussing his malady. The Necro said,"Mr. Hudgens, I know a 
sure cure, if you will use ite" Silence then encouraged a further 
sugtestion:"At nirht when you pull off your shoes, be sure and turn 
the toes together. Do this, and your legs will be all right." Granc 
father just laughed. But that nignt, when his legs startod hurting 
him again, he found himself acting on the colored man's suggestion. 
Grandfather pointed tne toes of his shoes the next night..eand the 
 nexte.efor more than a year now, and is personally convinced = thet 
it workse | 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


You are being mailed a Bulletin for the March, 1950, issue of 
the Tennesses Folkloro Society's publication whether or not you have 
yet cloared with tho troasurer, Dr. Te Je Farr, Tennessee Polytechnic 
institute, Cookevillo, Tonnessece We assunc that you wish to be a 
consistent recipiont of tho publication without interruption. Afte®. 
the present issues, howovor, if you have not cleared your subscriptio: 
through the rescular channels, your address will be removed from our 
mailing filos,. The now subscription rato is ¢1.50 instead of the on: 
dollar as formorly. 


* John N. Nichols, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Jean Hudgens, ftiurfreocsboro, Tomnnessee.e 


TENNESSEE FOLKSONG REMINDER LIST 


(Editor's Note: The following list of folksongs was prepared by George 
We Boswell, 1001 Lawrence Avenue, Nashville 4, Tennessee, and is in- 
tended as a checklist for nossible variations in words and tunes in 
which he would be interested. As chairman of a committee of the South- 
ern Folklore Society and working throurh and with the coordinated plans 
of the Tennessee Folklore Society, he will be interested in receiving 
word-versions of the song if you do not know the tune, the melody or 
tune if you could provide him with this also, or better still the op- 
portunity of making a wire recording of a particular version which | 
you might consider sufficiently important. You may write to Mr. Bos- 
vell and let him advise with you on the composition and procedure.) 


‘ Amazing: Grace Devil's Nine Questions, Hind Horn 
Andrew Barton The Hog Drovers, The 
Arkensas Traveler Devilish Mary Hold on the Plow 
Babes in the Wood ‘Dog and Gun Nouse Carpenter, The 
Baby Lon Driver Boy, The Hunting Song 
Baffled Knight,The . Drummer Boy, The I Have A Mother Over 
Bailiff's Daughter, The Drowsy Sleeper Yonder 
' Banks of Claudie Drunkard's Dream Irish Molly=-0 

Banks of Sweet Dundee Drunken Hiccups Jackie Frazier 
Barbara Allen Earl Brand cames Campbell 
Bill Stafford Earthquake of Louisiana Jealous Lover,. The 
Billy Barlow Edward Jonnie Jenkins 
Billy Grimes Foir Lady Ellen Jew's Daughter, The 
Black Id the Color Folse Knight of the Road Joe Bowers 

Black Jack Gipsy David Farmer's Boy, The John Hardy, or Hnery 
Slack-eyed Susan Father Grumble John of Hazelgreen 
Bolakins First Day of Christmas, Johnnie Armstrong 
Boston Burglar The Jonny Doyle, or Scott 
Bremble Brier Flo-Ella Joseph Was An Old lian 
Braswell Boys, The Floyd Collins Judas 
Brisk Young Farmer Fogry, Forry Dew Koemo Kynio 
Brown Girl, The Four Marys, The hing Henry, or John 
Butcher Boy | Frankie Kitty I-lone 
Cambric Shirt, The Frorrie Knoxville Girl, The 
Captain Ward Frozen Girl Charlotte Lady Alice, or Maisry 
Captain Wedderburn's Gallant Soldior, The Lady Gay,or Margaret 

Courtship Gambling on the Sabbath Laird of Drm, The 
Caroline of Edinburgh George Allen, or Collins Lamkin 
Charley Guitteau Geordie . Last Night There Were 
Cherry-tree Stone Get Un and Bar the Door Four Marys 
Chevy Chase Gipsies, The Lazarus 
Clark Saunders Coins Over Jordon Little Page Boy, The 
Coffee Grows on White Golden Vanity, The Little Matty Grove 

Oaks Good Old Husband Lizzie Lindsay 
Come, All You : GrayeHaired Man, The Locks and Bolts 
Come In, Love Henry Creat Titanic London Merchant, The 
Common Bill e Green Bed, The Lone Graveyard, The 
Cotton=-Kyed Joe — Green Grow the Rushes Lonesome Dove, The 
Crafty Farmer, The Groundhog . Lord Bateman, or 
Cruel Brother (Mother) Hangman, Slack Your.Rope Dunwaters : 
Cruel Carpenter, The Hark, From the Tombs Lord Lovel, or Randal, 
Cuckoo Is A Pretty Henry Martin or Thomas 

birc, The Hickman Boys, The Lost John 

Derby Ram Hick's Farewell Love Gregory 


Lowlands Low, The 


Man Who Wouldn't Hoe 
Corn 

Mary's. Bream 

Mrechant's Daughter, The 

Methodist Pie 

Miller Boy, The 

Mermeid, The 

Molly Vaughn 

Mourning Dove, The 

liy Pretty Flora 

Nirntingale, The. 

Number Nine Wreck 

Cld Bangum and the Boar 

Old-Grines 

Olad Man, or Old Woman 

Clad Rosin and the Beau 

Old Shiv of Zion 

Cmie Wise 

One Morning in May 

Pearl Bryan 

Polly 

Pretty Fair Maid 

Pretty Little Feet 

Pretty Saro 

Prisoner's Song 

Promised Land, The 

Queen Janets Death 

Reynard the Fox 

Rich Merchant's Daughter 

Riddle Song, The 

Robin Hood 

Roch Royal | 

Romish Lady's 

Roving Gambler, The 

Rowan County Trouble 

Run, Nigger, Run | 

Sally, or Saro 

Santa Barbrra Earthaueke 

Shiloh's Brttle 


Shout, We're Gaining Ground 


Shuio Aroon 

Silyer Dargor, The 
Sir Hugh 

Sir Patrick Sponce 
Springfield Mountain 
Squire's Bride, The 
Stagolee 

Stozm at Sea, The 
Suffolk Miracle, The 
Sweet William 

Tam Lin 

Three Little Babes 


Throe Welshmen Went a- Hunting 


Twelve Days of Christmas 
Twelve Months Dead 


Two Brothers, or Sisters 
Two Crows, The 

Wake Up, You drowsy Sleepes 
Walk, Tom Wilson 

Weeping Willow 

Weevily Wheat 

Wexford Girl, The 

White Pilgrim, The 

Who will Shoe Your Pretty Foot 
Wild Cowboy, The 

Will Ray 

William Hall, or Reilly 


’ Wrech of Number'3, or 9, or 97 


Yandro 

Yarrow, Braes of 

Young Charlotte 

Young Hunting, or Beecham 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Maristan Chapman, Rozuos March, J.B.Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
1949, $3.00. 


Rogues March by Maristan Chapman is an historical romanco of 
the Revolutionary Ware It\ decals with that phase of the war in tho 
South when Cornwallis was making his journey from Georgia across the 
Carolinas. Pro-British sympathy was strong in parts of the Piedmont 
rogion. Armies were operating hore under the lendership of Ferguson ' 
and Cornwallis' commands. Ferguson's threat to deal with the "“over- 
thosmountain-men" was a challenge which brought these Whig patriots 
out to mcst the British much before they were ready to have company. 
An express rider, Lantry Ward, a French Cherokee, is the chief 
liason of an extended and hastily gathering of forces converging upon 
King's Mountain, the climax of the story, and the rescue of the fan- 
ily of Henry*Brooko, father of the girl he loved, from freebooters,. 
liargaret Brooke saved Lantry from capture errlier in the story when 
2 was a much-huntcd man by the Britishe 
Although the story has primarily cn historical emphasis, tho 
large number of characters are doftly handled so that each is clearl:: 
differentiated according to his background and according to his role 
in the story historical or fictional. The roader feols, however, 
or that Lentry Ward whose edvice is always sought, is played down in 
comparison with other characters for whom wo have less respect and 
pratituce. 
Ward's determination to’save Margsret from the maligns of a 
British licutenant whom she does not love, his own lovo for her and 
determination to marry her, his dosire to tell her all = of his son; 
and his first wife's donth, and of his home back on the Watauga River: 
are mattors handled with skill. Tho scene of Lantry's discovery of 
the death of his son at King's Mountain whore thero are conflicting 
omotions of defcat and victory is as crematically telling as is the 
scene of Laniry's return homo to the Watauga with-Margarect after ho 
has finally efiected her release from freebooters. The reador has a 
fooling of rejoicing with his characters in tho story and in the kno: 
ledge that this has been the turning point toward victory for 7. 
South and tho new Natione E.G.R 


Edwin Corlc, The Royal Hiehwey (Hl Camino Recall), The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company; Inc es lew York, 1949, 4.006 


The author of The Ro ous al Hisshwey, Edwin Corle, has pointed the 
writing of this book to toward sevor.l objectives = tho telling of the 
romantic story of the dovelopement of California for the lay reader 
as well as for tho historian, always from the point of view of El Car: 
inc Real or the Royal Highway, which might have well qualified the 
book for the Amcrican Treilways Sories, and with such drematic force 
that the four conturios of transpirins events are effectively compres: 
sea without deletion, distortion, or diminution in their tellinge A 
Kaliedoscopic panorama of historic evonts is deftly presented as a 
background against which the events transpiring alongs the Royal High- 
way are roviewed at close range. It is tho sort of book that you 
would like to carry along with you were you planning to travel this 
route by automobile. . 

The folklorist will be interested in such social and economic 
institutions as tho "rancho" which doveloped early along El Camino 
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honk He will likewise erjcy the lore belonging to Spanish traditio:. 
to the Indians, to the presse and, to the Friars. He will better 
understand the rivalry which led the Spanish, the British, the Philili.- 
jpino, the Russian, and the Neringo" American in conquest of this lanc 
from Los Angolus to the paradise beyond the "Golden Gate" of San Fra:.- 
cisco. He will follow Calivornians in the "gold rush" to the Sacra- 
mento as well as to watch tho recetions of those who have made the 
Longer overland Ntnok" from the East, Ho will follow the breath-tat- 
ing serios of ovents which brought California in 12850 into the union 
as tae thirty-fifth state, Ho will observe tho reactions upon Cali- 
fornia and the rest of the nation of the completion of three great 
trunk=-line railroads, and the industrialization of California rail- 
ronds, and the industrialization of California into one of the great 
fruit-growing and resort areas of the world. And there was the ses: . 
sido as Woll. "Wherever there is a highway, there is likewise a hic. 
wayman," says the authore Although there wes net an inch of hard- _— 
pie road wlong the Royal Highway in 1900, “today ...along forme - 
El Camino Real, widonine, bridging, strsamlining, multiplo-laninrg, 
by-passing, ovorpassing, and underpassing ere still going on." If 
you cannot drive up this Royal High alens tho coast of Californic, 
Highway 101, then perhaps you might like to travel as @id the author 
of this bDooke 


Ee Ge Re 


Ae Be Guthric, Jre, The way West, William Sleane Associates, New Yori: 
1949, 200. 


The Way egt by A. B&B Guthrie, Jr., is not history, not ficticn, 
not Caclusivel; "Polk materials - it is rathor oa combination of theso 
prosontiud a folk and hisotrical background of psychological’ 
and Socsological reaction in a manner to grip the intorest from the: 


moment the story gets under Tno cramatic olement in the story’: 
tolling, is not only bdreatnetaking at times, but is artistically 
“orbe 


Tae one compellins force drawing and holcing together this divor- 
gent cross-scction of humanity with its purposos, it passions, and 
its projudiccs is the ono cell of the fronticr in far-a-way Orefon. a? 
Thoir areams they ever kept before them as they endured, sscrificed, 
end sufferod, but novcr once lost signt of thoir goal - that is, cx- 
copt a fow Lliko Vadlock whose lust for power and leadorship led to 
a showdown with 4-6 Evens. The wegon train is finally led through 
by Evens and his coursreous wifs Reneccn who expect to win Ore- 
eon for the United Ststes and who envison, ss do other omigrants, a 
bottor chance for their a ah Hank McBee and his wife are going 
to escape their debts back honme.. Mercy, their dau:hter, beautiful - 
too beautiful for such parents. "Ard there vss Curtis Mack whose wif, 
wes afraid of childbirth; tho Fairmans whose hopes wore almost buric: 
with their child Tod along the wav; and Dick Summers who was hired 
es puide for the train cnd who wishod to rejoin the huntersisi fisher- 
men, and furriers a little short of Oregon. And thore was the Revor- 
one Woatherby who hoped to do mission work emons tho indians. but who 
found frequent occasion to minister nlong the way - give solace to s 
mothor whose child was buriscd along tue way, reconcile quarrels be- 
twoon would-be friends, and perform tho marriacgo vows which united 
Brownie Evans an id Me rey Mie 8 Many a fronticrsman learned the 


« 
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moaning of the ministcr's words from experiences along the way = for 
the ways of God ovor taose vast expanses of miles upon miles were 
inescapable. Thirst, nunger, storm, stampede of buffalo, broken wWa- 
gons, theft, swollcn streams, Indian att:ck, birth and death - thoso 
Were 6xperiences tenching the truths of life and the ways of God. 

something of the keen insight of the author and the tnfluence of 
tho itronticr upon human beings !s cxpressed when he says: "Those 
worg their names, they names they were known by, but to lnow a namo 
Was, it to know the man." The folk remedies sugrestcd and tried when 
Tod was bitten by rattlosnake nnd the many folk exyressions charsc- 
teristic of tno setting are significent to folklorists. 

” Ee Ge Re 


Josoph Nelson, Backwoods Teschsr, Je Ee Lipvincett Companr, New Yor': 
1949, 


Backwoods Teachcor is an account of the experiences of Joseph Nol- 
son and Ais wire Sally during their onceyear stay in the Big Piney 
community of,the Ozarks. Joseph wont to Bib Piney to worx at $60.00 
a month becuuse the warrants hore, ho had heard, were worth “cash 
money.” This volw:c is hardly a fictionalized story although tho char 
acters and incicents sro unified around Joseph's: efforts at overcom- 
ing his major obstacles which might have reactedias barricrs to a 
successful schools 1% is herdly biography since the omphasis upon 
the author is lost in the sreater interest of the comuntty's good, 
It is not history althouch it givos us a vivid cross-section of tho 
behavioristic ¢ulture, or leck of it, of these hillmen of the Ozarks, 
it is spiced with Humor in its fincst form. Sister Viny over at tho 
tabernacle but’ “right now in a backeslid condition" 44 a slight con- 
trast to tho more eustcore typo = 211 of whom havo cs sincere interost 
$y, their commumity. Gram Slocun, the witch-woman, Johnny Hoskins vho 
Itcops tvo wives in the “same holler" and who haul«cd his coffin arounc 
with him lost he rirht need it, and the school directors who aro wil- 
ling to.excrciss a littlo forgiveness for the good of the schoole 
Hore is a doit handling by Mr. Nclson of tho many crosscurronts of 

vicarious living which are slowly but rosponsive to such 
ershin as they may be eble to recognizo as intondcd ror their groate: 

-Acain thore is a particular interest here for the folklorist. 

The book sives us a scholarly linguistic stucy in this last strong- 
hold of Anglo-Saxon snccch$ there sre pervotuatod ideas such as the 
one that "rabbits ain't moat} wo sre anucscd at the use of chicken- 
sizgzard laxatives; thore is fishting with backfire to seve tho cabin 
home; beliofs rererding "bool: doctors", “herb doctors", tho "chills 
and fever doctors", and the “nowor doctors" sre noted. There aro 
quaint beliefs regardins plantings, harvesting, preserving, quiltlore, 
the burial of the dead, tho chivaureo, the breedin;: of livestock, ana 
other seneral houschold matterse "A woman of bight virtue can't make 
applesauce." This book has nuch to offer that is refreshing in 
our Amorican wey of lifo and in a section as yot ::reatly unimpressed 
by modern scientific culture. 


— Be Ge Re 


Manly Wade Wellman, Giant in Gray: 4 Biography of Wade Hampton of 
South Carolina, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1949, $5.00. 


| Loyalty and courage are always respected by the human race every- 
where. These were only two of the attributes of strength and char- 
acter emphasized by Henry Wade Wellimen in his portrayal of this 
soldier-statesman at one of the most difficult times in history - 
agifficult because of tne nature of the problems which had to be met 
and, if possible, solved. "Hampton was a Southern American." Wade 
hampton was third from that ancestor of the pioneering and Revolu- 
tionary War period in South Carolina whose military tradition cer- 
tainly was to be perpetuatede Our subject went into the War Between 
the States as one of the wealthiest men of the South, and returned 
as one of the poorest: "From the war he had brought home memories 

of defeated toil and struggle, a gray uniform which he was forbidden 
‘to wear, and the scars of five wounds." As brigadier-general he was 
a great leader-strategist and combat soldicor. He was loved, respec- 
ted, feared. He lost a brothor and a son in servicoc, but his worrics 
and sorrows were always his own. He roturned from the war to find 
"Boggary, starvation, death, bittor grief, uttter want of hopo." 

But he had returned as a towor of strength in the Southern causo 
and in that of the Nation. He pleadod for reconcilitation, forgive- 
ness, and reconstruction. By 1873 ho was able to restore the fran- 
chise to his state and to effect as its nerinnaee @ program cof rodress 
and recovery from the most flagrant of its wounds - political and 
economic - and then to sorve as reconstruction senator from South 
Carolina. Ho offected in that body the withdrawal of the last vos- 
tige of carpctbag military rulo from that state. As military leader, 
as private citizon, as governor, and as U. S. Senator, he nover™ 
allowed prejudices and personal considcration to bias his judgment. 
And ho never refusod to offer his sorvices in any causo where there 
was an apparent need. His probloms, however, were always difficult 
of solution because his own state had taken tho first stand on Nulli- 
fication and Seccssion, and was to suffer longest for having done 
sOe Under his lcadership South Carolina was first to rise to the 
reonfranchisement of both blacks and whitos; it was later that he 
saw cheap and sclfish politicians infringe upon those rights. His 
death camo in 1902. Ho might have rebuilt his fortunes except that 
he was too busy giving of his time and means to others. Said tho 
Charleston Nows end Couricr, "Blot out Wado Hampton from the history 
of the stato for the past thirty years, and you blot out South 
Carolina." 

- Ge Re 


We C. Handy, A Treasury of tho Blues, Siron and Schaster, New York, 
1949, 95.00. 


A Treasury of tho Bluos editcd by W..C. Handy with a critical 
text by Abobio Niles and illustrations by Miguel Covarrubias is not ~ 
something sensationally now in a compilation and study of "Blues" 
compositions but rathor an attompt at bringing up-to-date a similar 
work by those authors presented some twenty odd years ago. Tho 
present volume is complete with words and music of 67 great songs 
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from "Memphis / Blues" to the prescnt day. The introductory section 
analyses such points as tho contgxtual significance of folk blues 
as verse and*as music, its rolationship to meceorn blues and to jazz, 
and the influence of blues on popular sone. wear ore is a telling dis- 
cussion by Niles of the variod oxporiencss and background of Handy 
loading to tho publicaticn of "Tho Memphis Biucs." As toachor of 
the Memphis Colored Pythian Band, Handy vas brought into relation- 
ships with the musical, socinl, and political life of Memphis in a 

way not only to monopolize his rich storo of training and oxperience 
but also to “break through the tight musical cliques” into a gay 
social world of Bonle Stroct. Here "there were always rooms that 
throbbed incessantly with this low, sweot fever, while fresh faces 
drifted here and there like rose petals blown by the sad horns (sax- 
aphenes) around the floor." The breaks of Handy's"Memphis Blues" 
wore not the first breaks evor played, but because of his exploi- 
tations - and the styles of music developing as a result - his toch- 
niques became essentially standard in later compositions. Music 

as well as the airs became increasingly important - musical inter- 
pretation through instrumentation. 

This new emphasis on instrumentation itself carries ovor into 
many rolationshipse Musicians of other repute became interested 
in the work of Handy, composers such as Irving Berlin, George Ger- 
shwin, and Hoagy Carmichaole Evon Cole Porter finds that ho can 
"use their tricks" to advantage. And, of course, swing, jive, and 
bogie-woogie wore inevitablo. The authors are not sure that be-bop 
s not "cn a rather chilly Gaps but..."it looks like blues is 
here to stay." 
= Ee Ge Re 


Dorothy Gow Kemble (Chm. Ed. Com.), Tho Garden. Workbook and Diary, 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., New York, 2 ms 


The Garden Workbook and Diary, compiled and edited by Wellesley- 
in-Nassau, Ne Ye, and issued in celebration of tho seventy-fifth 
anniversary of that institution is a most unique collection of ad- 
vice and wisdom on husbandry and gardening. The items are arrangod 
in a dated chronology scquencs for each day of each month of the 
year. This lore presents a wisdom bascd upon the knowledge of all 
ages ranging from tho classical to tho most modernly scientific. 
Botanists, horticulturists, and resoarch-experimentalists have been 
consulted. Libraries have been scroenecd for recorded experiences. 
The volume is amply and ce illustrated with plates of 
variod landscape -projccts.. 

Each item is attractively set noar the top of the page leaving 
ample room for furthor note-taking on paper appropriate for ‘ 
or ink. The volume is cloth-bound with attractive jackot. 
your garden igs an impressive piece of ground in a charming suburb; 
if your garden is a window box in a bustling city; if your garden 
is any section of the country - the Garden Workbook and Diary has 
information you will find invaluablo. 

- E. G. Ke 
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Stith Thompson, The Folktale, The Dryden Press, Now York, 1946, 
96 2006 


The Folktale by Stith Thompson is written with a view to the 
groat interost everywhere in this most universal of all literary 
forms of historic and native art. The reader is made acquainted 
here not only with the great folktales of tho world, but also with 
the important elements of culture which are a part of this most 
common form of creative expression. The oral folktale is compared 
with other forms of’ oral and written folk literature and is pre- 
sonted with a view to the use of these media of information and 
entertainment for the fuller enjoyment of all. Part II shows how 
the folktale from other lands has influenced the primitive culture 
(Part III) in our own, In the study of our own North American Cul- 
ture there are Indian tales, creation myths, the trickster cycle, 
test and hero tales, othor-world storics, and storics of animal 
wives and husbands. In Part IV the theory of the folktale is dis- 
cussed, a plan for international folktale study is outlined, and a 
Classification and history of the fotk narrative is given. The study 
is concluded with a swmary of "The Folktale As Living Art." 

We may have observed in America in rocent yoars what the press, 
radio, and cinema are doing, not to supplant, but rather to inten- 
sify the general and specific interests in folk materials. But 
"folktales are much more than a casual part of the life of those 
who tell them and hear them. Even where the reciting of tales is .. 
to be expected of everyone, there is every effort put forth to make 
a story interesting and pleasing to an audience. And where tale- 


- telling is the function of a chosen few, ...it is cultivated as a 


serious art." This is one of the very scholarly studies in the 
ficld of the folktale as a folk art, and would be a "must' in 
departments where folk arts are taught. 


Ee Ge Re 


Standard Dictiona of Folklore, Mythology, and Logend edited by 
Maria beach. Funk and Wagnallis Company York, 1949-1950 ($7.50 


each volumo) 


This Dictionary of Folklore,Mythology, and Legend is the first 
work of its kind In existence. Volume I c just o @ press, and 
Volume II will be published during 1950. It is written for the col- 
lector, the student, the teacher, the research scholar, and the lay 
reader of folklore. Tho twenty-four definitions of folklore are cul-= 
led from the most ropresentative sources throughout the world. The 
lore of the various nationalities and cultures are represented here. 
"Folk stories and songse.efods,herots, fairies and demons, angels 

and devils, ogres, guardian spirits, witches, vampfires, and zombies 
come to light.for you in theso 4000 entries, each a fascinating story 
in its own right." The editors suggest that the book belongs to no 
school of folkloro, adheres to no method, and advocates no theorye 

It has tricd rather to be representative of each and all of these. 
Statements of location are often made placing, for example, "eeea 
belief in western Africa, a tale in Europe, or a practice among the 
Eskimos." Under a discussion of "American Folklore" it is, pointed out 
that while folk interpretation must always be approached from a local 
point of viow, any folklore as a national or regional culture is 
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largely a matter of influences and extenuations. The real mythi- 
cal "flora and fauna" will ultimately find expression in some form 
of local aymbolism. It is intended that the book give leads to 
areas of information which may come as a newer sort of revelation 
to the roader as woll as in boing holpful in locating, identifying, 
and clarifying that which is already known. The superbness of this 
new dictionary of folk horitage can nowhere be matched in its rich- 
ness, vitality, and rango.e 
- E. G. Re 


Frank Owsley, Plain Folk of the South, Louisiana’ State University 
Press, Baton Rouge, 1949, $3.50. 


Plain Folk of tho South by Frank Owsley is a contribution to 
the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern Historye Southern- 
ers will recognize both from tho standpoint of impartial historical 
discussion and cultural and folklore interest regarding the South 
the author's rare qualifications in setting forth tne viewpoints. 
ef this volumo. Certain misconceptions regarding tho Old South are 
clarified - par icularly the view that the antcbellum South was 
compesed of two genoral classes, tho slaveholders and the “poor 
whitese" From now sourcos such as church records, county records, 
wills, deeds, tax lists, court reports, and (manuscript) Federal 
Census returns, Mr. Owsley has brought to light a now basis upon 
which to arrive at an impartial study and interpretation of our 
social-economic pattern of culture in the Old South. 

Under “Southern Scciety: A Rointerpretation" it is established 
that in the antebellum South there was very little tenancy and that 
"from 80 to 85 per cent of the agricultural population owned their 
land." There wes not a "slave-holding" economy in the South dis- 
tinguishing the planters from the small agriculturist of some 200 

to 300 acres and the "poor white trash." Thoro is no evidence 
idontifying this latter group although the pattorn of migration 
causod frontiorsmen to choose an economy comperablo to that which 
they had previcusly known, as indicated in the lecture titled, "To 
the Promiso@ Land: the Mirration and Settlement of the Plain Folk." 
There was a “srazing cconomy" closely followed by an "agricultural 
economy" which charactsrized much of the Old South. "It was agri- 
culture and not slavery ..ethat drovo tho herdsman from frontier 

to fronticr and finally into the pine barrens, hills, and mountains." 

The folklorist will find an cspecial delight in the Chapter 
titlod "Southern Folkwsys." The suthor says that these "...eweroe 
in part the folkways of England Scotland, and North Ireland of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centurics, modifiod by the impact of the 
Now World environment; and in onrt wore an indigenous rrowth in the 
South." Tho indigenous explanation (in part) for our Southern "droll' 
is enlightening. Religion and the Church, "protracted" and "camp" 
meetings, “house raisings", "log rollings", "workings", "corn shuck- 
ings", neoing to market", tests of skill in marksmanship, contests 
in hunting, "singing schools", wedding parties sre a part of the 
pattern of our Southern folkways of which entertainment and recroeati: 
wore an integral part. In the Chaptor titled "The Fole of the Plain 
Folk" it 4s made clear that "...the plain folk appoar not as super- 
numeraries but as a vital element in the social and economic structu: 


of the Old South," and in which the distinction of "class against 
Class" did not exist. The volume is amply supplied with tables, 
maps, and charts prepared by the wife of the author to authenticate 
views ospecially regarding shave-holdings, migrations, and the 
acquiring of lands. 
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